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San Francisco: Contest of Ideas 


San Francisco— The San Francisco peace 
treaty signed by 48 nations brought to a close 


six years of Japanese occupation, eleven. 


months of treaty negotiations and four days 
of vigorous speech-making. The treaty spon- 
sors had considerable reason to claim victory. 
Except for three Communist states, formal 
approval by the participating nations was 
unanimous, including even such doubtful 
countries as Indonesia. The conference sched- 
ule, moreover, was maintained with a mini- 
mum of Soviet disruption. All Communist 
amendments and delaying attempts were 
halted by a tough policy based on the thesis 
that this was a conference to ratify, not to 
prepare, a treaty. 

This Western victory, however, cannot be 
considered unqualified. The refusal of India 
and Burma to attend, the absence of China 
and the obvious reluctance with which some 
delegations signed the treaty highlighted cur- 
rent problems of Western disunity as well as 
the precarious relationship between the 
United States and the Far East. The Soviet 
bloc operated with these points in mind, 
hoping for future dividends. 

The treaty was characterized by its leading 
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proponents as one based on justice, reconcilia- 
tion and peace, and by the Communists as an 
illegal plot dedicated to militarism, imperi- 
alism and war, with certain other groups in- 
clined to take a less positive view in either 
direction. In essence, the conference debate 
reflected the attempt of each side to capture 
three important symbolisms—peace, national- 
ism and democracy. Beginning with President 
Truman’s opening address, the anti-Commu- 
nist nations emphasized their desire for peace, 
their record as opposed to that of the Com- 
munists and the present necessity for collec- 
tive security against Communist aggression. 
With reference to the treaty, the President 
declared: “Japan becomes part of the com- 


munity of nations pledged to outlaw aggres- 
sion and to support world order based on 
justice.” 


The Russian countercharge was summed 
up by Andrei Gromyko on the morning of 
the signing: “They are sowing seeds of a new 
war ... they are making cannon fodder 
of the Japanese people to promote American 
aggression.” Citing the Korean war as an 
example of that aggression, the Soviet bloc 


constantly hammered the theme that the 


United States was seeking to expand 
the Asian conflict, force Japan into 
war with Russia and China and 
dominate the Far East through mili- 
tary power. 

Similarly the issue of support for 
nationalism was omnipresent in the 
debate. The Communist delegates 
played on it in a variety of ways. 
They charged that the entire confer- 
ence was an illegal “American dic- 
tate,” with great pressure being used 
to force agreement on the smaller 
nations and with the national inter- 
ests of Asia, including Japan, being 
sacrificed. The Communist punch- 
line was the statement that this was 
a Far Eastern settlement which left 
unrepresented most of Asia’s people. 


Battle of Symbolisms 


The rebuttals to these charges were 
equally vigorous. The conference 
background was sketched to demon- 
strate the wide range of opinions 
solicited and the compromises effect- 
ed to secure unity. The procedures 
followed were defended as the only 
method of avoiding a Communist- 
inspired stalemate, thereby perpetu- 
ating the occupation. Soviet sincerity 
was directly challenged on the score 
that originally Russia had insisted on 
a peace settlement through the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, thus exclud- 
ing all small nations. This point was 
broadened into a general attack on 
Communist imperialism. 

Merged with these arguments 
was the issue of democracy. Many 
non-Communist speakers defended 
American policies in general and the 
occupation specifically, voiced faith 
in the future of Japanese democracy, 


and took the offensive to accuse the 
Communists of denying to their own 
people what they piously demanded 
for others. The Soviet delegates, 
using the term democracy with their 
own connotations, pledged them- 
selves to continuing leadership of 
“the peace-loving, democratic peoples 
of the world.” They denounced the 
reactionary West, demanded demo- 
cratic guarantees for the Japanese 
people, repudiation of the occupation 
and recognition for the “new democ- 
racy” of China. 

The conference debate was at its 
height when the U.S.S.R. proposed 
thirteen amendments artfully draft- 
ed to obtain maximum approval, es- 
pecially in Asia. These included pro- 
posals which recognized Chinese, 
Russian and Japanese sovereignty 
over Formosa, the south Sakhalin- 
Kurile and Ryukyu-Bonin areas re- 
spectively; provided permanent with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from 
Japan; recognized Japanese repara- 
tion responsibilities without quali- 
fication as to type; specified the 
strengthening of civil liberties and 
safeguards against fascism in Japan; 
called for the participation of Red 
China and the U.S.S.R. in any peace 
settlement; and rigorously limited 
Japanese rearmament to token forces 
for defense, banning all “aggressive” 
weapons and alliances directed 
against World War II allies. 

The Soviet “amendments” were 
not allowed to come to a vote, and 
undoubtedly they would have been 
heavily defeated in any case. That 
many of them were in accord with 
the sentiments of certain non-Com- 
munist countries, however, cannot be 


denied. Two factors contributed 
much to the solidarity shown in San 
Francisco: an unwillingness to be 
aligned with the Soviet bloc and 
the desire for continued American 
friendship and aid. Perhaps our 
greatest asset was the record of Com- 
munist action—past and present. 


The U.S. Role 


The conference was symbolic of 
the new role which the United States 
now assumes in the world. Long- 
range success depends on a careful 
review of each major move. Even 
while celebrating diplomatic victory, 
the American people must be keenly 
aware of the enggmous sacrifices 
made by certain nations to provide 
us with unity and of if anger sig- 
nals which these sacrifices represent. 
Obviously Asia is a present focal 
spot of ideological as well as military 
battle, and Asia still hangs in the 
balance. The symbolisms of peace, 
nationalism and democracy assume 
great importance in the contest. In- 
deed, the present international de- 
bates are arguments over ideals to an 
extent unprecedented in history. In 
this context each side must defend 
both its domestic and foreign poli- 
cies, as the conference debate clearly 
showed. And each side must appeal 
to peoples even more than to gov- 
ernments. Victory can be made more 
permanent and more real only if the 
United States keeps these points in 
mind in implementing the Japanese 
wang. Rosert A. ScALAPINO 
(Dr. Robert A. Scalapino, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science, University of Calli- 
fornia, Berkeley, attended the San Fran- 

cisco Conference.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 


Military Strength of NATO 


Wasuincton—When General George 
C. Marshall resigned as Secretary of 
Defense on September 12, the na- 
tional military policy of the United 
States was ready for review. The 
operation of the draft and the sight 
of many men in uniform emphasize 
the tremendous growth of the Ameri- 
can armed forces during Marshall’s 
year in office. The pre-Korea army of 
837,000 is close to 1,500,000; the 
Navy of 460,000 has become almost 
800,000; and the Air Force has 
grown from 415,000 to 787,000 in 
16 months. 

The primary issue before the mili- 
tary establishment now is whether 
America is putting sufficient stress 
on air power. Congressional interest 
in enlarging the Air Force indicates 
the likelihood that the principle of 
“balanced forces” which James V. 
Forrestal adopted when he became 
the first Secretary of Defense in 
1947 may be abandoned, that the 
bombing strength of the Air Force 
will be increased on the assumption 
that it is the first and principal line 
of defense and offense, and that tac- 
tical air strength will be transferred 
to the Army by the Air Force in 
order to free the latter of direct re- 
sponsibility for the protection of 
ground forces. These decisions will 
have to be made in time by General 
Marshall’s successor, Robert A. Lov- 
ett, who was Marshall’s Deputy Sec- 
retary. Lovett during World War II 
was Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air and is said to believe that the 
bomber plane is still America’s best 
weapon. 

The restlessness in Congress about 
military matters underlies a general 
disappointment in Washington with 
the slow progress of the United 


States and its allies toward their goal 
of balancing the military strength of 
the Soviet Union. At the present rate 
of speed this goal may yet be two 
years off. 


Economic Nationalism 
A Hurdle 


A major reason for the delay is 
that military progress has outrun the 
progress in developing economic 
policies for the support of military 
strength. The economic policy of the 
United States is growing national- 
istic at a time when military policy 
is squarely based on collaboration 
with allies. 

The preoccupation with protecting 
the national economy from foreign 
competition has distracted the United 
States from the foreign economic 
problems connected with the interna- 
tional military program. The United 
States has encouraged members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion to set up the European army un- 
der General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
but it has not faced the problems 
arising out of the effort to create an 
international military force among 
nations which politically and eco- 
nomically remain sovereign and dis- 
tinct. Differences from country to 
country in military pay scales, in 
availability of supplies, in investment 
in military equipment, and in the 
size of national budgets slow down 
the development of Eisenhower’s 
army. So does the inability of the 
North Atlantic pact powers (includ- 
ing the United States) to establish 
a common system for equably dis- 
tributing the raw materials that are 
indispensable to the armaments in- 
dustry. In its present nationalistic 
temper, the United States may not be 
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prepared for the economic problems 
connected with the transformation 
of Japan into a military partner of 
tht West after the new peace treaty 
and the ancillary Japanese-American 
security agreement go into effect. 
Japan needs to revive trade with con- 
tinental (Communist) China or 
greatly to expand trade with the 
United States in order to survive eco- 
nomically and function as a useful 
bulwark of Western security. Yet 
producers of some American goods 
that can be manufactured in Japan 
have commented since the signing of 
the Japanese treaty in San Francisco 
that they will object if Japan ships 
those items to the United States in 
large quantities. 

which the United 
States makes from time to time that 
our allies and partners should col- 


Suggestions 


laborate economically are weakened 
by economic nationalism here. Our 
allies’ concern with economic prob- 
lems, which has been glossed over in 
the first year of the drive for rearma- 
ment, overshadowed the immediate 
military problems discussed at the 
Ottawa conference, such as General 
Eisenhower’s request for larger na- 
tional contributions of manpower to 
the European army, the relation of 
Greece and Turkey to the North 
Atlantic treaty, and the continuing 
interest of the United States in work- 
ing out with Britain and France an 
arrangement for a German contribu- 
tion of troops to the European army. 
Changes in United States national 
military policy cannot advance the 
Western coalition toward its goal of 
strength until the United States 
focuses seriously on the economic 
problems of our friends abroad. 
Barr Boives 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Atlantic Community Economics 


The historic series of international 
conferences held during September 
revealed a strong sense of Western 
unity on strategic, diplomatic ahd 
political aims. It also demonstrated 
some of the divergences within the 
Western coalition as to the economic 
means of achieving these aims. 

Impressive signs of unity were evi- 
dent at the San Francisco confer- 
ence, during the Washington talks 
of the Big Three foreign ministers 
and at the Ottawa North Atlantic 
Council meeting. A subsequent 
NATO conference in Rome in Octo- 
ber and the November opening of 
the UN General Assembly in Paris 
will provide further opportunities 
for continuing this basic harmony on 
high policy. The Assembly may even 
prove the occasion for testing the 
West’s new strength and confidence 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union 
— if this show of strength and unity 
has impressed Moscow as its archi- 
tects have hoped it would. 


Economic Fissures 


Although the United States and its 
partners are pleased to report prog- 
ress, they are not satisfied that the 
present strength of the North At- 
lantic coalition is sufficient to alter 
the Kremlin’s will. The facade of 
agreement at Washington and Ot- 
tawa was marked by some economic 
fissures. At Ottawa new attention 
was focused on Article 2 of the 
North Atlantic treaty, which states 
that the signatories “will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their interna- 
tional economic policies and will en- 


courage economic collaboration be- 
tween any or all of them.” 

During September clashes in eco- 
nomic policies emerged both within 


and without the NATO framework. 
President Truman opened the an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in Washington on Sep- 
tember 10 with a plea that fund 
members refrain from using present 
difficulties “to justify restrictions on 
trade and exchange which are not 
actually needed to further the pro- 
gram of mutual defénsé” biit the 
meeting ended on September 14 
without moving toward the Admin- 
istration’s goal. British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell 
warned that the current drain on 
British gold and dollar reserves may 
bring about tightened restrictions 
rather than the reverse. 

For a variety of reasons, Washing- 
ton has been backed into the posi- 
tion of doing little more than paying 
lip service to freer multilateral trade 
as a long-range goal. United States 
representatives at the session of the 
contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which opened at Geneva on Septem- 
ber 17, were working under two 
handicaps. One was Congress’ recent 
action in imposing import quotas on 
butter and cheese, a protectionist 
move that has troubled Denmark, 
the Netherlands and Canada. The 
other was the American decision to 
bar the benefits of the general agree- 
ment to one of its signatories, 
Czechoslovakia, in an effort to ob- 
tain the release of William N. Oatis, 
Associated Press correspondent im- 
prisoned by Prague. 

United States efforts to restrict 
East-West trade by other methods 
have also proved a source of friction 
with Western European nations. 


During August the Administration 
succeeded in putting through both 
houses of Congress the Battle bill, 
which leaves the President discre- 
tionary powers in continuing Ameri- 
can aid to countries which send 
goods militarily useful in the secon- 
dary sense to Iron Curtain na- 
tions. This bill was a substitute for 
the strengthened Kem amendment 
which would have halted United 
States aid unless the recipients rigid- 
ly curtailed their exports to the 
Soviet bloc. Despite congressional ac- 
tion, this issue continues to arouse 
controversy. Europeans maintain that 
the Battle bill infringes the spirit of 
equal partnership in strengthening 
the West, 
critics are far from pleased with such 


while Administration 


activities as Anglo-Soviet trade. 


Equality of Sacrifice 


Even more fundamental than these 
issues is the need to find standards 
for measuring and apportioning the 
sacrifices to be made by members of 
the Atlantic community. It is ap- 
parent, for instance, that the Euro- 
pean members of NATO, with their 
lean economies, are not capable of 
matching the American defense _ef- 
fort, which currently amounts to 18 
per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct. But somewhere an assessment 
must be made so that national re- 
sponsibilities might be better fixed, 
so that the United States will be able 
to apportion its foreign aid program 
more equitably between military and 
economic assistance, and so that dis- 
appointments arising from the fail- 
ure to achieve unrealistic goals will 
not sap Western morale at a time 
when it is showing signs of growth. 

Witiiam W. Wape 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


| 


| 


The Muslims 
and the West 


-— 


Many in the West, concerned with 
their own chief problem, have per- 
suaded themselves that the world is 
divided into two great segments: the 
West and the Soviet Union. If 
pressed, they must recognize that as 
a matter of fact there is in the world 
a “third area”—Asia. This additional 
factor, however, is usually conceived 
as only temporarily disrupting the 
great dichotomy. China, it is noted 
by Westerners, has already fallen 
into the pattern, although from our 
point of view it has chosen the 
wrong side. With other peoples of 
the Orient Western analysts easily 
become impatient as they wait for 
them to line up on one side or the 
other so as to restore the simplicity 
of a bipolar world. And the Western 
powers expend their foreign policy 
energy and money in endeavoring 
to pull these doubtful areas into 
“our” orbit. 


Bipolar—or Complex World? 


This world-dualism in thinking 
may well prove fallacious and ex- 
ceedingly costly in the case of China; 
it is certainly a faulty approach to 
the rest of Asia. The world is not so 
simple. And such a self-centered view 
cannot but miss essential facts. The 
greatest oversimplification that may 
legitimately be permitted is to re- 
duce mankind to three major socio- 
cultural complexes besides ourselves 
and the Russians: China, India and 
Islam. Each has its own solidarity, 
and its own self-centeredness. Their 
relations to the West are not, for 
them, incidental to the West’s rela- 
tions with a third party. 


The civilization of Islam is now 
some 14 centuries old. It differs in 
many fundamentals from Western 
civilization, although the two also 
have much in common— more in 
common than the West has with any 
other major world culture. As is well 
known, this does not always lead to 
mutual understanding. It is signifi- 
cant that the 
throughout 


two. civilizations, 


Islam’s history, have 
shared a common frontier — which 
has meant that they have been con- 
stantly in contact and often in open 
conflict. It is doubtful whether the 
effect of the Crusades—two centuries 
of bitter ideological aggressive war- 
fare—has ever quite worn off; nei- 
ther has the effect of the Ottoman 
Empire’s growth and its near-misses 
at carrying Islam into the heart 
of Europe (the occupation of Con- 
stantinople, 1453; the two sieges of 
Vienna, 1529 and 1683). More pro- 
foundly, it is doubtful whether 
Christendom, affecting even those 
unaware that they are involved in 
such things, has ever quite forgiven 
Islam for explicitly, albeit without 
understanding, repudiating Chris- 
tianity’s central doctrine. 

Islam, it is well known, appeared 
in the seventh century a.p. in Mecca. 
It is not, however, and never was, a 
desert religion. It originated in Ara- 
bia’s chief city, a sophisticated com- 
mercial center, and became great, 
in a worldly sense, when it was taken 
over by the age-old cultural centers 
of the Near East. The men of what 
had been the East Roman and the 
Persian Empires, who for centuries 
had been experimenting — not too 
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by Wilfred Cantwell Smith 


Dr. Smith, professor of comparative religion at McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, has been appointed director 
of a newly created institute of Islamic studies at that 
university. He is at present visiting Turkey, Pakistan 
and India. Dr. Smith is the author of several works on 
Islam, notably Modern Islam in India—A Social Analysis, 
rev. ed. (London, Gollancz, 1947). 


successfully — with Hellenism and a 
revived Zoroastrianism, took to Islam 
with fervor. They learned a new lan- 
guage and began to dream new 
dreams. Tired of mutual warfare, 
they replaced their old imperial sys- 
tems with a new Arabic empire 
which they jointly built. They set 
forth on new commercial. veatures 
and established an immense religious, 
cultural and economic order stretch- 
ing from the Pyrenees to the Hima- 
layas, larger than the Roman Em- 
pire at its height. With centers at 
Cordoba and Baghdad, later at Cairo 
and Samarkand, they raised mcsques 
and schools, wrote poetry and letters- 
of-credit, and ventured on the rudi- 
ments of science. 


Islam and Christianity 


Three aspects of early Islamic cul- 
ture are particularly striking. It was 
(1) successful, (2) homogeneous, 
(3) religious. 

The Muslim conquerors rode forth 
in triumph and gave to their new 
religion an association which has col- 
ored it ever since: a tie with power 
and success. During Islam’s forma- 
tive first centuries they expanded its 
domain and its wealth beyond all 
preconception and constructed a new 
law, a new society, a new civiliza- 
tion. Christianity, by contrast, was 
launched in a world already organ- 
ized, and its formative centuries 
were spent under oppression. It be- 
gan, in significant measure, as the 
religion of the proletariat of the 
Roman Empire. It was a religion of 
triumph out of suffering, of salvation 
in the midst of defeat. Islam, on the 


other hand, although it is many 
things to different men, had from the 
beginning a distinct note of triumph 
in success, of salvation through con- 
quest and worldly power. The Mus- 
lim community learned to expect 
God’s favor in return for serving 
Him, in this world as well as in the 
next. 

There were, certainly, many indi- 
vidual exceptions: the whole Sufi 
movement in Islam arose from 
among pious people who renounced 
worldly success. These, however, 
were individuals not congregated 
into groups or recognized authori- 
tatively until later centuries. 


Integration Through Religion 


The Muslim process of construct- 
ing a civilization was successful not 
only in the sense of quickly attaining 
impressive political and economic 
mastery. It succeeded also, to a re- 
markable degree and again within a 
fairly short period of time, in inte- 
grating life into that wholeness 
which constitutes a culture. Many 
elements went into the making of 
Islamic civilization. The achievement 
of the Muslims was that they welded 
these into a homogeneous way of life. 
The Islamic form was given to each 
aspect of living, whatever its content. 
The center of this unifying force was 
the law, the most essential creation 
of Islamic civilization, regulating 
within its powerful and precise 
sweep everything from prayer rites 
to property rights. The law gave 
unity to Islamic society, from Spain 
to Central Asia; it also gave unity 
to the individual Muslim, his entire 
life activity being organized into a 
meaningful whole by this divine 
pattern. 

Again, the contact with Western 
Christendom is important. The dif- 
ference at this point has too many 
ramifications and is too subtle for any 
but lengthy analysis. Suffice it to call 


attention here to the fact that West- 
ern civilization has two main sources, 
which have perhaps never wholly 
been integrated: the Greco-Roman, 
and the Judeo-Christian. These two 
traditions—whether fused or in un- 
easy tension or in conflict—together 
comprise the Western heritage. As 
already pointed out, in this case the 
religion began within a society al- 
ready organized, whose law and po- 
litical processes continued alongside 
the development of Christianity. The 
result was the existence, lasting to 
this day, of both a church and a state. 
Within society at large and also with- 
in the life of the individual person 
certain aspects, whatever their con- 
tent, have a secular form (from the 
Greco-Roman tradition) — politics, 
for instance, and grammar — while 
other aspects come under the reli- 
gious pattern. Thus, even the com- 
munity organization of Christians is 
done in two ways, religious and 
secular. 

Third, as already suggested—and 
this is basic—Islam’s integration was 
achieved through religion. It was not 
that religion was an integral part of 
life and of society, so much as that 
society and life on this earth were an 
integral part of the Muslim’s reli- 
gion. It was not so much that re- 
ligion controlled the rest of life, in 
the sense that would be true if, with- 
in the conflict known to the West 
between religious and temporal, the 
religious should win out and domi- 
nate. Rather, religion was the pattern 
within a carefully structured system. 
It was religion that made Islamic 
civilization great. 

The system worked well for some 
centuries. Within the rise and fall of 
world powers which colors man’s 
story on earth, the Islamic empire 
rose and flourished awhile. And 
then, as other civilizations have done, 
it began to weaken. In the thirteenth 
century, along with the Crusades 


from the West, came the much 
greater menace, the Mongol inva- 
sions from the East. Baghdad fell 
before Jenghiz Khan’s grandson in 
1258. As often in such cases, there 
was an inner weakening first. It 
seemed for a time that these events 
had dealt Islam a shattering blow, 
bringing not only devastation physi- 
cally but the culmination of disinte- 
gration. The difficulty is that if one’s 
civilization is religious, and one’s re- 
ligion cultural, then a defeat on the 
battlefield or an economic dislocation 
may mean a spiritual crisis. If one’s 
whole life is integrated, a blow on 
the head may strike also at the heart. 


Decline and Revival 


However, Islam survived this chal- 
lenge. It did so, partly by making 
converts of the Mongol conquerors— 
an immense triumph, comparable 
from the Muslim point of view to 
what would happen today if the 
Western imperialists who have brow- 
beaten Islam politically should now 
turn Muslim; partly by developing 
certain elements of resilience within 
the religion, for example the Sufi 
(mystic) movement. 

The Arabs did not recapture their 
earlier glory, although Cairo, never 
subdued by the Mongols, flourished 
in independence for another two and 
a half centuries. However, other 
Muslim peoples came forward to 
carry the torch. And indeed at about 
this time Islam by missionary effort 
was entering on a second wave of 
expansion almost as impressive as the 
first, spreading into Africa, into Asia 
Minor and Eastern Europe, and into 
India and the East Indies. By the six- 
teenth century the Turks under the 
Ottomans, the Persians under the 
Safavids, the Indian Muslims under 
the Mughuls, were brilliantly power- 
ful. Once again Islam was radiant 
and its religious culture flourished. 
By this time, it is true, it had lost its 
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unity: the three empires mentioned 
were disparate segments. But each 
was mighty, and unafraid. 

Then came the denouement. By 
the eighteenth century a decline had 
set in. Europe, meanwhile, was 
plunging ahead on the greatest up- 
surge of power and vigor that the 
world had ever seen. The Dutch, the 
French, the British, spread their em- 
pires around the world. Muslim 
worldly power crumbled before the 
guns and ambitions of this new and 
largely secular community. Finally 
one of the most crucial differences 
between Islam and the West became 
that the Islamic world had the mem- 
ory of having been mighty, the West 
had the sense of being mighty now. 

Islam’s memory remained no mere 
dream. For a time, it is true, out- 
side observers believed the Muslim 
peoples to be asleep, if not moribund. 
“Decadence” was a word readily ap- 
plied during the nineteenth century; 
somnolence, at least, seemed patent. 
Weakness and rigidity were every- 
where pointed to by critics of Islam. 

Yet something was stirring. For 
small groups of forceful, devoted 
men here and there in the Muslim 
countries throughout the century, 
the memory of greatness became an 
inspiration to revive that greatness. 
Their societies were somnolent but 
not impervious to the appeal to 
Islam. First there was the call to 
purify the religion, saying that the 
Muslim community had become 
weak and backward because it had 
lost the pristine clarity of Islam. 
Gradually movements appeared, in 
virtually each segment of the Islamic 
world, to revitalize the religion and 
to reconstruct the earthly greatness 
of their civilization. Not twin pur- 
poses, but two facets of the same 
objective. Islam, Muslims ardently 
believed, would once again be great 
on earth. 

Today we are in the midst of this 


revival. From Turkey to Pakistan, 
from Morocco to Indonesia, there is 
an upsurge of Islamic vitality. Is- 
lamic civilization in the twentieth 
century or the twenty-first is not, at 
least in the eyes of the educated 
leaders, to be a precise replica of its 
past. On the contrary, it shall be 
“modern, scientific, progressive.” But 
it shall be Islamic. Their new or- 
der, which Muslims are increasingly 
keen to construct, is to have a con- 
tinuity with their past—dynamic, 
flexible, but their own. 

Whether the Muslim peoples will 
be able to fulfill their dream—to 


ber also that for the past two or three 
centuries the chief threat to the Is- 
lamic community has been posed by 
the menace of the West itself. 

In the new cosmopolitan world in 
which we find ourselves the West 
has to learn to live not only side by 
side with the Russians but also in 
some kind of relationship with the 
other civilizations that share the 
planet with us. The Muslims, too, 
have to learn this art; neither they 
nor we find it easy. In modern Is- 
lam, too, there is a strong isolation- 
ism—the emotional reaction of that 
group who wish that the world 
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build a continuation of their own 
Islamic history which will incor- 
porate enough industrialization, a 
powerful political structure and vari- 
ous other features to be viable in 
the modern world—remains to be 
seen. As a matter of fact, it remains 
to be seen whether any of us will 
survive in the embattled and friable 
world of modernity. The Muslims’ 
problem depends not only on the 
future of communism, the sole 
overt threat to the West’s civiliza- 
tion, but also on a whole series of 
other problems, which in their eyes 
are of no less urgency or magnitude. 
These problems are economic, politi- 
cal, educational and even spiritual. 
It is salutary for the West to remem- 
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would leave Islam alone. But the 
world will leave none of us alone. 
Nor is the next simplest solution 
available: we in the West cannot 
make the world over in our image. 
For modern living, each civilization 


must evolve—perhaps with great la- 


bor—a new ingredient: compati- 
bility. 
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As Others 
See Us 


Commenting on plans for a Middle 
East defense pact, the Overseas Hin- 
dustan Times of New Delhi, which 
represents the views of Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru’s Congress 
party, said editorially on July 5: 
“The defense of the Middle East is 
truly the concern of the countries 
that lie in or about this region from 
Turkey to India. It can be evolved 
collectively if the Western nations 
first decide to remove all traces of 
political domination in their relation- 
ship with these countries. Then a 
larger conference of the countries 
concerned could be called and the 
representatives of the U.S.A. and 
Britain could attend it to offer arms 
and training and such equipment 
and supplies as would help these 
countries to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of their people. . . . The whole 
question of the Middle East, as in- 
deed of the Far East and Southeast 
Asia, deserves to be considered 
afresh. Something like the Marshall 
aid outlook in the larger cause of 
human brotherhood should make a 
difference in the West’s dealings 
with the East.” 


In the pro-government Le Figaro, 
Raymond Aron, a_ well-known 
French commentator who is most 


outspokenly favorable to the United 
States, wrote on August 9: “The free 
half of Europe is today trying to re- 
establish a local equilibrium. As the 
latter is impossible without German 
participation, the rearmament of 
West Germany within the frame- 
work of an Atlantic or a European 
army must take place despite past 
events and legitimate anxieties. It is 
not only a short-term necessity; it 
is also a condition of the ‘European 
settlement’ which will some day take 
place. The details of such a settle- 
ment cannot now be foreseen, but 
the withdrawal of the Russian army 
within the frontiers of the Soviet 


Union might have as its counterpart 
the departure of some or all of the 
American troops. An agreement of 
this kind presupposes that the Euro- 
pean countries have regained suffi- 
cient military strength. For many 
reasons it is not desirable for the 
presence of American divisions in 
Europe to be considered permanent. 
At some future date European na- 
tions must be capable not of parting 
from the United States, which will 
remain the arsenal and the center of 
the Atlantic coalition, but of main- 
taining alone the equilibrium of 


Europe.” 
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Recent Booxs on Korea 


American Military Government in Korea, 
by E. Grant Meade. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1951. $3.75. 

This detailed study of all aspects of the 
military government operation in one Ko- 
rean province during the critical period of 
1945-46 by one who both observed and 
participated in the events of which he 
writes is valuable for an understanding of 
the Korean situation as well as of general 
problems of public administration, espe- 
cially in an occupied country. 


The Koreans and Their Culture, by Cor- 
nelius Osgood. New York, Ronald Press, 
1951. $5. 


A major contribution to comprehension 
not only of the present crisis in Korea but 
also of the Korean people, possessors of an 


important yet little-known history and cul- 
ture. This comprehensive study, by a pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Yale University, 
offers a unique combination of the insight 
to be derived from political, economic and 
historical materials with that obtained by 
intensive anthropological field investigation 
of the family and community life of the 
people. 


Why War Came in Korea, by Robert T. 
Oliver. New York, Fordham University 
Press, 1950. $2.95. 


On the basis of long-term personal 
knowledge of Korea and Koreans, the 
chairman of the Speech Department at 
Pennsylvania State College has written an 
interesting account of developments in 
Korea preceding the events of June 1950 
and has given his own views on the deeper 
meanings of these events. 
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